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I 579 > the Calender was not entered at Station- 
ers' Hall until December 5, 1579; during the in- 
terim of approximately eight months the volume 
was presumably passing through the press. 
Now in his epistle "E. K." is evidently writing 
in Spenser's absence, "him selfe (Spenser) 
being for long time furre estraunged." Possi- 
bly this means that Spenser was on a mission 
to Sir Henry Sidney in Ireland, as Grosart 
thinks. In any case "E. K." represents him- 
self as editing the Calender for the time being 
on his own responsibility, but justifying himself 
"for that by means of some familiar acquaint- 
aunce I was made privie to his counsell and 
secret meaning. " This last statement by itself 
would seem to indicate that "E. K." had re- 
ceived fairly definite instructions from the now 
absent poet. 

Spenser was not long absent, however. By 
the fifth (sixteenth ?) of October, 1579, we find 
him writing to Harvey from Leicester House. 
He is now in personal communication with 
"E. K.", since in the body of the letter we 
read "Maister E. K. hartily desireth to be com- 
mended unto your Worshippe." The Calen- 
der must by this time have been well under 
way in the printing, and it is hardly credible 
that its author should not have gone over "E. 
K.'s'"annotations with him, correcting, advis- 
ing, suggesting. 

His time in London, however, was short. In 
the same letter just cited, he announces to 
Harvey a decidedly extended trip to the Con- 
tinent in the service of "my Lorde", Leicester. 
In the Latin Epistle to Harvey accompanying 
the letter, he describes himself as "mox in 
Gallias navigaturi," and indeed 

per inhospita Caucasa long£, 
Perque Pyraeneos montes, Babilonaque turpem, — 

to Spain and Rome, that is, and perhaps farther. 
Later he says in English that he will be gone 
"(I hope, I feare, I thinke) the next weeke, if I 
can be dispatched of my Lorde." 

Now if Spenser went on this mission, and I 
am aware of no ground for doubting it, he must 
have left what may have been still to complete 
in the "Glosse" to "E. K.'s" sole discretion. 
If he took any such journey as he indicated to 
Harvey, by the time of his return to England 
the Calender must have been already pub- 
lished. 



Now from these premises the conclusion 
seems clear. The "literary apparatus" of the 
Shepheardes Calender is probably a composite 
piece of work, part of which Spenser had the 
opportunity to suggest and revise, part of 
which he had not. The result shows, on the 
one hand, that seeming-strange insight of "E. 
K." which leads Dr. Sommer and others to 
feel that Spenser himself must be guiding the 
pen of the annotator, and, on the other hand, 
those frequent blunders and incomprehensible 
oversights which lead Prof. Herford and others 
to feel that "E. K.'s" insight was very imper- 
fect indeed. Spenser was guiding the pen 
of "E. K," but for a brief and hurried 
period only, namely, when in London with 
"E. K." just before his Continental journey, 
—then, and possibly also earlier in that uncer- 
tain period ofintimacy to which "E. K." alludes 
in his epistle. 

Jefferson B. Fletcher. 
Harvard University. 



gray AND grey. 

In Mod. Lang. Notes for November, 1897, p. 
223, Mr. Andrew Ingraham raised the question 
whether there is any distinction in meaning 
between the words gray and grey. The fol- 
lowing passage was quoted in illustration : 

"A neutral tint is a compound shadow colour 
of a cool neutral character. It is not very per- 
manent, as the gray is apt to become grey by 
exposure." 

Thinking that the question was of some im- 
portance in its bearings upon matters of Eng- 
lish usage, I recently set about obtaining the 
data for an answer. My method was as fol- 
lows. To a class of students whom 1 will call 
Group i, I dictated the passage quoted above. 
For a second class (Group ii) which met the 
following hour, I wrote the two words upon the 
blackboard. To each group I said merely that 
a question had arisen in regard to the distinc- 
tion between the two words ; I wanted to know 
what the class thought about it. Each student 
was then asked to record briefly his opinions 
or impressions. 

The total number of students was one hun- 
dred and six, of whom forty-eight belonged to 
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the first group, fifty-eight to the second. Upon 
examining the papers I found that eighty-one 
had noted a distinction in meaning, though 
upon grounds so various as to make generali- 
zation difficult. 

Eleven of the first group and fourteen of the 
second could detect no difference of meaning. 
Two, however, qualified the negative by say- 
ing that they would expect a difference in pro- 
nunciation, like that (to quote from one of the 
papers) "between Harry and hairy." An- 
other, although he could detect no difference 
in the denotations, affirmed that the word grey 
reminded him of the Biblical shew . On that 
account it seemed older than the other form. 

The following tints were associated by some 
of the students with the two forms under con- 
sideration : With gray, pink, drab, and blue ; 
with grey, blue, red, brown, green, and silver. 



But on this point only a few expressed them- 
selves. 

The object to which gray was thought to ap- 
ply were weather-beaten lumber, rough stone, 
dress goods, the sky, and, in general, objects 
of nature. Grey was connected with a some- 
what longer list, comprising slate (or smooth 
stone of any kind), cloth, veiling, ashes, hair, 
the complexion and animals. 

Twenty-one thought gray was the lighter 
color, ten thought grey was lighter. The vote 
on this point in Group ii, where the students 
were uninfluenced by any context, was ten to 
three in favor of gray. 

Two of the first group and seven of the 
second referred to gray as a cheerful color, to 
grey as a dismal color. 

I append an abstract of thirty of the answers: 



I. With Context. 



Gray. 



1. More clouded. Applied to something 
made, as a hat or gown. 

2. Color of weather-beaten lumber. 

3. Pure and clear. 

4. Lighter and more cheerful. 

5. Darker, as if produced by a thick coat of 
paint. 

6. A cold combination of black and white. 

7. Mottled ; the color of rough-cut stone. 

8. More clearly defined ; stands out by itself. 

9. A color akin to drab, with a pinkish tone. 

10. A gray house is sprinkled with white, 
though sparsely. 

11. Drab white. 

12. Smooth, clear and glossy. 

13. Smooth and soft. 

14. Smooth and even. 

15. Dark and heavy. 



Grey. 



Indicates a larger expanse of color. Ap- 
plied to things in nature, as rocks and the 
like. 

Blue tint of stone or slate, or of delicate 
veiling. 

A faded, lighter color. 

Darker; associated with dismal weather. 

Lighter, as if thinly painted. 



6. A warm effect obtained by the addition of 
a touch of red or blue. 

7. Softer, smoother, and more uniform. Color 
of smooth, evenly woven cloth. 

8. Blends with surrounding objects. 

9. The color of dark hair when it turns. 

10. A grey house is nearly white. 

11. Faded almost to white. 

12. Muddied appearance ; darker. 

13. Dark, harsh, and rough. 

14. Mottled and worn. 

15. Lighter ; more transparent. 
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II. Without Context. 



Gray. 

16. Suggests a big block of dark color. 

17. A silver sheen. More pleasing. 

18. Connected with cloth. 

19. Applied to goods. 

20. Any mixture of black and white. 

31. A dark color. The word pronounced gra. 

33, Brighter. 



33. More white than black in the mixture. 

34. Gives a picture of a soft yet solid substance, 
silvery white like dress-goods. Vowel 
broad. 

25. Dull slate color. 

36. Hard, stony and cold, as a steel-gray. 

37. Connected with persons. 

38. Bluish shade ; soft. 

39. Used of nature, as a gray day. 

30. Connected with woolens or cloth generally. 
A pinkish shade. 

The differences of impression seem to be 
traceable to four principal sources. I enume- 
rate them in the probable order of their im- 
portance : 

1. Chance association (as, in Group i, with 
the immediate context). 

2. Habitual association. 

3. The appearance of the word when written 
or printed, the effect being due to associations 
of an obscure nature. 

4. The sound of the word. The differences 
in this instance may be due to chromesthesia 
or 'color-hearing.' 

Fred Newton Scott. 
University of Michigan. 



PARALLELS BETWEEN SHAK- 
SPERE'S Sonnets AND Love's Labour's 
Lost. 
All the commentators upon Shakspere's 
sonnets have noted a few parallels between the 



Grey. 



16. Suggests a grey sky. 

17. More somber; seldom used. 

18. Connected with an image of a greyhound. 

19. Applied to cats. 

20. A greenish gray. 

31. A very light color. The word pronounced 
gra, but very short, almost gre\ 

32. Somber and mournful. Always supposed 
the distinction was a foolish personal pre- 
dilection. 

33. White and black in equal proportion. 

34. Hazy and vague like a vapor. Suggests 
gloomy thoughts. 

35. Greenish tinge. 
26. Softer and warmer. 

37. Used abstractly. 

38. Cold, brownish drab. 

39. Used of hair. 

30. Almost white. Suggests side-walks and 
the sky on a cloudy day. Bluish tinge. 



Sonnets and Shakspere's Love's Labour's 
Lost, yet none, so far as we know, has marked 
special citations to show the remarkably close 
attachment of the Sonnets, by word and im- 
agery, to this play. After a general fashion the 
near kinship of the Sonnets to the early dra- 
matic work of Shakspere has often been ac- 
knowledged. Moreover, Mr. Sidney Lee ob. 
serves that 

"in phraseology the sonnets often closely 
resemble such early dramatic efforts as 'Love's 
Labour's Lost' and 'Romeo and Juliet'." 

The presence of the three sonnets, the poetical 
tributes paid to the educational value of 
women's eyes, the extravagant praise of the 
unfashionably complexioned 'Dark Lady,' and 
the perjured oaths of the King and his followers 
under the potent spell of Love, as depicted in 
the play of Love's Labour's Lost, all these 
have naturally caught the attention of readers 
of both Sonnets and play, even though casual 
readers. 
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